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THE COVER ILLUSTRATION shows the site utilization plan and an elevation of 
one of the multi-purpose buildings used for the Azusa High School, Citrus Union 
High School District, Los Angeles County. The school is designed so that each of 
the four grades has its own multi-purpose building, opening on one side to an 
interior court, on the other side to a central mall. Each of these buildings con- 
tains dining, lounge, service kitchen, conference and office rooms. The idea for 
this plan originated with Glenn G. Vaniman, Superintendent of the Citrus Union 
High School District, who collaborated with the architects, Neptune and Thomas, 
on the project. Charles Gibson and Aubrey Calvert were consultants from the 
Bureau of Planning, State Department of Education. 


UNMET PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES * 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


All fields of human endeavor have unmet problems. Education is not 
unique in this respect. Year after year, the medical profession pursues 
research to discover the cause and cure of baffling diseases. The engi- 
neering profession seeks new alloys which will withstand the heat 
caused by friction in jet-propelled planes. Labor relations experts, em- 
ployers and employees are still unable to avert strikes in spite of years 
of experience with mediation and conferences. Agricultural experts 
continually study to solve farm problems. In an atmosphere charged 
with criticism of tax inequities, tax experts are constantly considering 
ways to finance government. Industry strives constantly to improve on 
last year’s model in automobiles, appliances, textiles, in fact in every- 
thing the consumer uses. Traffic experts and highway engineers contrive 
solutions to the problems of modern transportation which seem only 
too often to result in increasing traffic injuries and more and greater 
traffic jams. It is true that education has unmet problems, and in this 
respect education resembles all other human endeavors. 


But the encouraging thing about unmet problems is the fact that they 
stimulate mankind to greater effort. The research facilities of large 
industrial organizations are being devoted to seeking solutions to indus- 
trial problems. Foundation grants are being made to study the problems 
confronting medicine, social welfare, and law enforcement. Individuals 
are contributing generously to funds for research, particularly to con- 
trol such enemies as polio, muscular dystrophy and heart disease, and 
to alleviate the suffering of those who have fallen victim to these devas- 
tating ailments. Unmet problems in any field provide the incentive for 
study and effort directed toward improvement. 


PERSISTENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


During the past year measurable progress has been made in meeting 
the problems of too few schools and too few teachers. Perhaps even 
more important than immediate gains in new school buildings and an 
increasingly available number of teachers is the fact that these problems 
are no longer being confronted by the education profession alone but 
are recognized as problems of national significance requiring for their 
solution the active effort of citizens everywhere. Magazines which 


1 An address delivered October 23, 1956, Fresno, California, to the Annual Conference on Direc- 
tion and Improvement of Instruction and on Child Welfare, and California School Supervisors 
Association and California Association of Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance. 
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count their subscribers in the millions have devoted much space to 
calling the crisis in education to the attention of the public and have 
quoted James Madison’s statement: “Popular government without popu- 
lar education is a prologue to a farce or tragedy.” 


The shortage of teachers and the shortage of buildings constitute 
“the makings of a tragedy,” says Life. These problems are not ones to 
be solved by the teaching profession itself, although the profession has 
moral responsibility for leadership in solving them. These problems are 
the responsibility of every man and woman who is worthy of American 
citizenship. 

One of the unique things about our country is that it was established 
on a firm foundation of universal public education. It would not be 
difficult to assemble the evidence to support the statement that the 
greatness of the United States has been built on our policies and pro- 
vision of free public education. We find ourselves in 1956 with approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the world’s population and between 40 and 50 
per cent of the world’s wealth. Although this condition gives us the 
highest living standard in the world, it contains within it a threat to 
our survival unless we conserve all of our human resources and prepare 
our citizens to carry the heavy responsibilities of leadership with intelli- 
gence and social vision. 


IMPORTANT CURRENT PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA 


To achieve this goal in California certain immediate problems need 
attention from educators, both as individuals and as members of profes- 
sional organizations. The first of these is the problem of providing 
impoverished school districts with financial assistance. Immediately fol- 
lowing World War II the State of California embarked upon a program 
of state aid to needy school districts for capital outlay purposes, and 
on the ballot next month will be the fourth of a series of bond author- 
izations to provide continued funds for the construction of elementary 
and secondary schools. I refer to Proposition No. 2.? I am sure that it 
is unnecessary for me to remind you that the school population of our 
state will increase annually in the next ten years by more than 100,000 
pupils per year, and that between now and 1965 it will be necessary to 
construct more than 40,000 additional classrooms to take care of this 
increase in enrollment. 

Also on the November ballot will be a second proposal for the au- 
thorization of state bonds that merits the earnest support of all members 
of our profession and of all citizens interested in the welfare of our 
youth. Proposition No. 3? would authorize the issuance of bonds in 
the sum of $200,000,000 for the purpose of expanding state college and 
university facilities, state mental hospitals, Youth Authority schools, 


2 Approved by the voters at general election, November, 1956. 
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and adult correctional institutions. After a careful study, a five-year 
building program has been developed on a sound and economical basis. 
This program calls for an outlay in excess of $400,000,000 which is 
more than can be financed reasonably from current tax revenues. Propo- 
sition No. 3 provides that at least $60,000,000 from the proceeds of the 
bonds be used for major building construction, equipment, and site 
acquisition for state colleges now or hereafter established. Combined 
enrollments of the University of California and the 10 state colleges 
shot up from 57,000 in 1953 to 83,890 in 1956. The University expects 
a 52 per cent enrollment growth during the next 10 years, from, 37,742 
to 57,400. The state colleges expect a combined enrollment gain from 
36,871 to 92,600 in 1965, a 151 per cent increase. If California is to 
meet its obligations in making higher education opportunities available 
then the money for needed facilities must be made available. 

I am already on record for greater state support for our schools. It 
is my hope that the next session of the legislature will add some $50,- 
000,000 to the State School Fund of $180 per unit of a.d.a., to be ap- 
portioned for excess growth, transportation, and the physically and 
mentally handicapped. This is not a new position for me to take, because 
I fought upon that principle when the present constitutional amendment 
of $180 was proposed. 

The question of how textbooks shall be provided for pupils in Cali- 
fornia’s elementary schools is another problem meriting the most careful 
and thoughtful attention of all educators and of all citizens interested in 
the welfare of our public schools. At present a legislative committee is 
studying the existing constitutional and statutory provisions that form 
the basis for California’s plan for selecting and providing basic and sup- 
plementary textbooks for the elementary grades. A proposal to initiate 
an amendment abolishing the present constitutional requirement for 
uniform use of a series of state-adopted textbooks is under consideration. 
It is proper that policies concerning textbooks should be of concern to 
the people of the state and that these policies should be reviewed from 
time to time and, if necessary, changed by the people and their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. It is exceedingly important, however, that 
decisions reached be based upon a complete and objective consideration 
of the various issues involved, and there is some indication that a de- 
sirable degree of objectivity is not a particularly apparent characteristic 
of the present study. 

In California, as in other states, public education has developed 
around the idea of a shared relationship between the state and the local 
school districts in the financial support, organization, and control of 
schools. When the responsibility for the adoption of a course of study 
rests with the local district or the county, as in California, then the 
state adoption of textbooks represents the most practical way of achiev- 
ing a desirable degree of statewide co-ordination in the instructional 
2—46644 
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program. The various aspects of the textbook problem are too complex 
for me to treat them fully here. Recently, the viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment of Education has been stated in considerable detail in a letter 
mailed to all county and district superintendents. May I urge that you 
make it a point to read this letter and to inform yourselves as completely 
as possible concerning the different viewpoints involved in this problem. 

Still another issue that should be studied carefully is the proposal to 
create a separate state board for the administration of the state college 
system. The study of public education in California, conducted some 
ten years ago under the direction of Dr. Strayer, provides for the con- 
tinuation of all public education systems, with the exception of the 
University of California system, under the control of a single state board 
of education and recommends an adequate staff in the State Department 
of Education to carry on the work involved in the over-all administra- 
tion of the state colleges.* This recommendation was followed, and a 
division of the Department of Education was organized to serve as the 
central administrative and co-ordinating agency for the state colleges. 
It well may be that the state colleges have grown to the point where 
their needs demand the attention of a separate and distinct agency at 
the state level. However, it seems clear that certain advantages arise 
from a close relationship between the state colleges and the elementary 
and secondary schools, and the decision to create a third separate system 
of public education within the state should not be made without careful 
consideration of all factors involved. 


Unmet ProBLeMs WITHIN THE SCHOOLS 


The problems I have discussed up to this point are ones that are 
basic to our professional work. Their solutions must be sought through 
joint action on a statewide basis. At the same time each of us as teacher, 
supervisor, or administrator must work individually or as a member of 
a local professional team in improving the quality of the services that 
schools provide. 

Every thoughtful person engaged in education believes that certain 
changes in present practice, or new services would improve the quality 
of education. In this presentation, I am going to suggest just two because 
I believe that within the boundaries of one or the other of these two 
unmet problems you will find an appropriate place for the improvement 
to which you are dedicating your professional effort. 

The chief problem in the educational process itself is providing for 
individual differences. The professional books of the past three or four 
decades have piled up a mountain of evidence to prove that individuals 
differ from other individuals in every conceivable way. To be sure, 
human beings are alike in that they have common needs—physical, in- 
~~ 8 Prepared by the Committee on the Conduct of the Study, appointed by the Liaison Committee 


of the Regents of the University of California and the State Board of Education. [University of 
California Press.] March, 1948. Pp. 114-15. 
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tellectual, and emotional, which must be satisfied, at least reasonably 
well, if life is to be maintained. However, the wide and persistent differ- 
ences in physical endowment, mental ability, interests, and emotional 
response to life rules out an identical educational program for every 
child of the same age level. 

To be sure, the problem is not wholly unmet—we are on the way. 
Provision has been made for many types of exceptional children. Guid- 
ance service has been inaugurated in many schools. Teachers have par- 
ticipated in child study groups; and in-service education programs have 
been designed to help teachers understand the meaning of individual 
variation. Colleges and universities have provided courses in the cur- 
riculum for the preparation of teachers in which emphasis has been 
placed on the extent and importance of individual differences. The 
belief is reasonably well established that the more we know about indi- 
vidual variation among children and youth, the better we can serve 
them in the schools. 

The many services school systems are carrying on to extend the 
frontiers of understanding of individuals are to be commended. Certain 
schools have progressed much farther than others but nearly all schools 
are understaffed in numbers and trained personnel to secure all the in- 
formation needed to understand each child the school serves. Communi- 
ties need to be aware of the importance of early discovery of problems 
and of what is involved in service and therapy to conserve and develop 
the resources of every child. 

Another angle of this problem is the immediate concern of the cur- 
riculum maker and the supervisor of instruction. Although we all agree 
that individuals differ from each other markedly, teachers are at a loss 
to know how to organize instruction within their classrooms to provide 
for the wide range of ability and interest represented in each group. In 
spite of what is known, practices of uniform instruction still persist. 

In my opinion, this unmet problem confronting supervisors of in- 
struction and supervising principals can best be met by in-service edu- 
cation programs designed (1) to help teachers to understand the range 
of abilities within any class group and to accept teaching the group as 
the job of a teacher; (2) to understand each child in the class group 
and identify his specific instructional needs; (3) to develop flexible 
groupings within the class for more effective teaching; and (4) to select 
materials suited to each child’s need, to enable each one to make progress. 

No doubt this requires a high order of teaching ability but the prog- 
ress achieved makes me confident that with the excellent leadership we 
have in California, we can make greater progress in adjusting instruc- 
tional methods and materials to the needs of the individual in our 
schools. 

Much more could be said on this unmet problem and the methods 
which might be used to differentiate instruction in our classrooms but 
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these considerations are more suitable topics for those discussion sessions 
in which you can share your successes in meeting this basic problem. 

The second problem of pre-eminent importance involves developing 
closer relationships with homes and communities. The co-operation of 
teachers, parents, in fact all citizens in California is usually considered 
phenomenal by school people in other parts of the country. It is true 
that nearly every elementary and high school in California has a parent- 
teacher association. It is true that the educational program in our schools 
gives support to the strengthening of family life. It is true that citizens 
organizations are quick to respond to the needs of schools. 

Through the past decades, we can note increased understanding and 
appreciation of the schools and the contribution they make to the life 
of children, youth, and adults. 

Why then can this be classified as an unmet problem? Men and women 
of good will have contributed greatly to the task of making education 
a co-operative venture of home, schools, and community. There is evi- 
dence on every hand of the effectiveness of efforts to bring parents, 
teachers, and other citizens into close working relationship. 

Perhaps some of the unmet aspects of the issue can best be raised by 
asking some questions which each person may answer in terms of his 
own situation. Here are a few: 

1. Are teachers participating fully in trying to solve the problems considered by 
the parent-teacher association in their school? In other words, does parent-teacher 
mean mutual concern and opportunity for concerted action? 


2. Is the community environment favorable to the best growth and development of 
children and youth? i : : 

3. Is the community organization conducive to frank discussion of problems of 
education, family life, and community improvement? 

4. Is the school rendering an effective service in helping newcomers to adjust to 
community life, and helping communities that are changing their mode of life 
retain values and build desirable new patterns of urban or suburban living? 

5. Are the schools filling a dynamic role in building a community spirit character- 
ized by tolerance, justice, open-mindedness and fairness in dealing with all groups? 
It is my hope that the members of this conference will give thought 

to these two possibilities of service to children, youth, and adults. Al- 

though I am not unmindful of improvements in instruction, and the de- 
velopment of constructive home-school-community relationships which 
have been made in California, I wish to say in all sincerity that in these 
two directions lies our best opportunity for service worthy of our 
calling as teachers. 

Yours is a most important assignment; the responsibilities are great; 
your success demands courage and forthright action. Your past record 
is proof that you will not fail in your best solution of unmet needs. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION CHANGES 
IN CALIFORNIA, 1955-56 


DRAYTON B. NUTTALL, Chief, Bureau of School District Organization 


The problem of school district organization, an old one, is currently 
receiving substantial attention in California. It has been the subject of 
legislative committee investigation, careful professional research, and 
of survey and special commission reports for about 40 years. Basically, 
there are two conditions prevalent in the structure of California school 
districts which have received, and continue to receive, major attention 
in reorganization efforts. 

The first of these is the large number of very small school districts 
which still exist in the state. The second is the continuing operation of 
segments of the educational program within a given community by 
separate district agencies. The condition still exists throughout the state 
where the elementary school and high school educational programs are 
administered separately by separate districts, in most cases by separate 
governing boards. 

While considerable progress has been made over the years, these two 
conditions still remain, forming the major obstacle to the most effective 
educational program possible, and the most effective program of school 
finance. 

A peak in the number of school districts in California was reached 
during the early 1920’s at which time some 4,000 school districts were 
in operation. As shown in Table 1, for 1956-57, the number of school 
districts has decreased to 1,849. Of this number, 1,499 are elementary 
school districts, 232 are high school districts, 23 are junior college 
districts, and 95 are unified school districts. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN OPERATION 
1935-36 TO 1956-57 * 


Level or type of school district 1935-36 1945-46 1950-51 1955-56 1956-57 
IE oo fig cccdusnmutietasammleanawne 2,735 2,248 1,779 1,533 1,499 
High school_......-.-- 295 260 245 233 232 
Junior college 17 14 20 22 23 
SE cakatadunndamsegunidacaeuiniiie 0 46 67 92 95 

DD is ictcedpicuuccmmntadsaaaiaatonn 3,047 2,568 2,111 1,880 1,849 


* Data from records of apportionment of State School Fund. 


During 1955-56, 14 districts (13 elementary districts and 1 junior college 
district) did not operate any school. Of the total number of districts, 
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793 had fewer than 200 pupils in average daily attendance in 1955-56. 
Over 75 per cent of the school districts in California would be consid- 
ered too small to be effective administrative units, by the standards for 
minimum size of school districts recommended by school administration 
authorities. 


ac 


Objectives of the School District Organization Program 


The present program is intended to bring about, through the medium 
of local study, those changes necessary for the achievement of the fol- 
lowing objectives as set forth in the Statement of Policy! of the State 
Board of Education regarding school district organization: 


1. To produce a more effectively co-ordinated program of education 
for all levels of the state’s public school system through strong local 
school district organization, with single administrative control over 
all levels of public education in a given area. 

. To provide a more efficient use of public funds, brought about by 
the creation of school districts capable of furnishing necessary educa- 
tional services at a reasonable unit cost. 

. To provide a better and more equalized educationa! opportunity for 
all children in the state through the creation of school districts suffi- 
cient in size to be able to provide curricular offerings and other 
services not possible under existing organization. 

. To effect as great a degree of equalization of financial resources on 
the local level as circumstances will permit. 


Implications of Changes in School District Organization 


There is no part of the public school system or program which is not 
affected in some way by changes in the organization of school districts. 
It will not be possible here to go into all the detailed effects. Discussion, 
therefore, will be limited to consideration of only two aspects of the 
educational system which, even though treated separately are closely 
related. 

The first of these is the educational program itself. As early as 1920 
the Report of the Special Legislative Committee on Education con- 
tained the following statement: 


It is demonstrated that the district system is expensive, inefficient, shortsighted, 
unprogressive, that it leads to an unnecessary multiplication of small and ineffi- 
cient schools, utterly unable to minister to the larger rural-life needs of the 
present, that under it country boys and girls do not have equivalent educational 
advantages . . . . and that it stands today as the most serious obstacle in the 
way of needed consolidation and improvement in our rural schools.’ 


It has long been known that for the most part, educational programs 
in small school situations are generally less adequate than necessary and 
1 From the Minutes of the meeting of the California State Board of Education, July 9-11, 1953. 


2 Report of the Special Legislative Committee on Education, Forty-third Session of the Legisla- 
ture of California, California State Printing Office, Sacramento, 1920. 
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that in spite of inadequacy are costing the taxpayer considerably more 
money than more adequate programs do. In 1935, the following state- 
ment appeared in The Tax Digest: 


There may have been some excuse for these hundreds of small school districts 

in years gone by, in fact, there is justification for some of them yet, but the 

great majority are no longer needed; they are as much out of place educationally 
and financially as flintlock muskets, tallow candles, and spinning wheels would 

be in a modern city. Their continuance is more than a waste of money; it is a 

waste of educational opportunity and of child life in California. That they have 

persisted to the year 1935 is not the fault of our leading educators, nor of any- 
one in particular, it is a reproach to the apathy of all of us.* 

Everyone must recognize that in spite of handicaps and cost, there 
are some small school situations in California which must persist because 
of isolation of the areas served; and where schools should not be con- 
solidated beyond reasonable transportation distances for the pupils in- 
volved. 

It is not, however, either necessary or desirable that these small 
schools constitute administrative units; and while it may not be either 
advisable or necessary to consolidate all of these schools, it is desirable 
to place the operation of several of them within the same school district. 


The small school problem is only one of the educational reasons for 
unified school district organization. The other major reason is that it 
has been well known for a long time that to be most effective, an educa- 
tional program within a given area, from kindergarten through at least 
the twelfth grade, should be under the direction of the same administra- 
tive organization. Failure to achieve this objective handicaps the main- 
tenance of the desirable relationships which should exist between the 
educational program as it operates in the elementary schools and the 
educational program for the same pupils as it operates in the secondary 
schools. In short, the curriculum, guidance services, supervision, and 
continuity of the program suffer because of the artificial split in the 
administrative organization of the school system. 

A study of unified school districts formed since 1947 demonstrates 
conclusively that reorganization has produced substantial, positive 
changes for the better in the following respects: 


1. Reorganized districts found themselves in a better position in relation 
to the procurement of qualified teachers; the proportion of teachers 
employed with bachelor’s degrees or better, jumped to 90 per cent 
of the teaching staff, following reorganization, compared to the 
previous 78 per cent. 

. Services to pupils were in all cases either added to, or improved 
qualitatively. For the first time, many of the districts found them- 
selves in the position of being financially able to employ specialized 
service personnel. 


nN 


8.N. Bradford Trenham, “School Reorganization,’’ Tax Digest, XIII. (April 1935), 122-32. 
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3. Curriculum improvements were made at both high school and ele- 
mentary levels, and in all cases it was reported that there was better 
co-ordination and continuity of educational programs at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels, more co-operation between personnel in 
the handling of pupil problems at these levels, and more effective 
supervision of instruction. 


The second aspect of public education affected by school district 
organization is that of finance. To quote Frank M. Wright, Associate 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, “There is not a single educa- 
tional program or situation in California which is not made more com- 
plicated and costly and less effective by the antiquated school district 
organization prevalent in this state today.” * This statement, made in 
1954 before the Western Governmental Research Association might 
well be compared with the following statement on the study of local 
school units in California published in 19375 which said: 

So far, California has had no serious difficulties in raising revenue for school 
purposes. And since educational expenditures have been relatively painless, there 
has been little inclination to consider ways and means—involving change in organ- 
ization to make public education more effectual and less expensive. California 
has been content to “muddle along” with a cumbersome, antiquated, and in- 
efficient school district organization because, plainly speaking, it has been able 
to afford to do so. 

Every one today is fully aware of the increasing financial load of 
operating the public school system in California. The construction of 
school buildings, and increased expenditures for operation are becoming 
of concern to all people. 

From the point of view of school finance, the objective of the school 
district organization program is to effect an organization which can get 
for the people of California the most possible education for the dollars 
they are putting into it. The most effective use of tax money spent for 
public education in California cannot, under any circumstances, be 
achieved so long as our school district system remains as it is. There are 
three areas of waste at the present time: 


1. Continued operation and support of small schools not sufficiently 
isolated for separate districts to be considered necessary. This situa- 
tion applies to both elementary and high schools in certain parts of 
the state. 

2. Duplication of services necessitated by the large number of over- 

lapping jurisdictions. 

Failure on the part of the existing organization to perform the busi- 

ness functions of school operation in the most economical manner. 


w 
. 


*From an address delivered at the Western Governmental Research Association, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, September 24, 1954. 

5 George C. Mann and Ernest E. Oertel, Study of Local School Units in California: A Summary 
of the State Report on the Local Unit for School Administration in California, prepared for the 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, under the supervision of the California State De- 
partment of Education. [Sacramento:] California State Department of Education, 1937, p. 22. 
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It would be difficult to demonstrate in most of the areas of the 
state that any reduction in tax rates, or in total expenditures could be 
expected. The expanding population, together with the increase in costs 
in general, would make such a contention difficult to support. However, 
in terms of unit costs for various expenditures made by school districts, 
the facts stated can be well demonstrated. 

In addition, attention is called to one of the objectives of the State 
Board of Education, regarding school district organization, which reads 
specifically, “To effect as great a degree of equalization of financial re- 
sources on the local level as circumstances will permit.” ® The general 
effect of state-wide reorganization in this matter can be very simply 
stated. At the present time state equalization funds are distributed to 
districts on the basis of a foundation program specified in law. If, by 
some magic means, it were possible to establish throughout the state a 
complete system of adequate unified school districts, the foundation 
program for every district in the state could be substantially increased 
for any given amount of state funds available. An increase in a founda- 
tion program could serve to cushion any increase in costs, or perhaps 
decrease for any given year the impact of costs on local property taxes. 


Objections to School District Organization 


In spite of the benefits to be derived both educationally and finan- 
cially from a system of well organized school districts within California, 
there are still many people who object to changing the present system. 
One of the major objections is the question of maintenance of local 
control of schools. There are two points of view on this matter. These 
have been well set forth in the study guide book 2,’ prepared for the 
1955 Governor’s Conference on Education: 


One school of thought holds that local control is strong when a district is small 
and an intimate relationship exists between the electorate and the board of 
trustees. It is assumed that the wishes of the people in regard to education can 
be translated quickly and effectually into educational action. 
The opposing school holds such is not true, for there is little for the board of 
trustees of a small district to control. The laws under which the district must 
operate, the certification of teachers, acceptable textbooks, required training of 
pupils, and partial financial support of education is controlled by the State. It is 
further pointed out that the special services required by the small districts such 
as general supervision, health and physical education services, audio-visual aids, 
financial services, school library services, co-ordination activities, and in case of 
many small districts, appointment of the board of trustee members, selection of 
teachers, preparation a the budget, and purchase of supplies are under the 
control of the county superintendent of schools, an official who is in many 
counties elected by the voters in larger districts which use his services only to 
a limited extent. 
This second group further points out that the small school districts are dependent 
on the County Board of Education for the development of a course of study for 
the pupils, and that strong local control occurs only when the people within a 
district directly control all, or as many as feasible in a given area, of the educa- 
6 Op. cit., footnote 1. 
™How Can We Organize Our Schools More Efficiently and Economically. A study guide pre- 
— - > Governor’s Conference on Education, Book 2. Sacramento: California State Printing 
ce, ° 
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tional services needed to provide a complete educational program. Strong local 

control is opposite to the situation where a district is dependent upon outside 

agencies such as the State or County to provide services. 

A school district which parallels the complete natural community can participate 

more effectively in matters of common community concern, such as health serv- 

ice co-ordination, recreation programs, and use of community facilities. 

The second major obstacle is an apparent desire on the part of certain 
individuals to maintain a personal vested interest of some kind in connec- 
tion with the existing situation. 

The third objection comes from those individuals in districts now 
favored by the public school finance system of the state who object to 
any changes which might require them to carry a financial load equal 
to that borne by their neighboring districts. These appear to be the basic 
objections even though they are not always the expressed objections. 


Changes Made 


The following Table 2 presents details regarding the changes made 
in California school districts which became effective July 1, 1956. Table 
3 presents a cumulative report of changes made through the provisions 
of Chapter 16, Division 2, of the Education Code. Table 4 presents the 
cumulative progress in the formation of unified districts. Tables 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 9 contain details of the kind, number, and size of school districts 
in each county as of July 1, 1956. 


TABLE 2 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION THAT BECAME 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1956 


es —= 


Fete ve of 
2 these changes 
™ Number of : 
Kind of change considered by 
changes made county 
committee! 

Formation of new districts: 

SS ae aKannnakethsans Heueoensetiennsgiaeceseepeessensdenes 4 4 

Nn SNES CIO ooo onion escnsernnnanenncaseoescresceses 7 5 

Junior college districts_............-------- Gabba cotudsnddicianvecwucne come 1 1 
Annexations to districts: 

To regular elementary districts - ---_. eee GNa aN adanensmhysserkewsawiencwes 3 2 

To union or joint union elementary districts_..............---.------------- 7 1 
Annexation of elementary districts not in high school districts to: 

I noite tek ngceadnbeneehisasmsntasienbaccnsnint wate 2 2 

IEEE ee eA OP RE RET 10 6 
Boundary changes: Pras 

Between elementary districts __. - - iainntrneereecienwscnee suits Glas iaaiitebloasta 71 T 

Between elementary and unified districts. _.............-----------.-------- 34 14 

ONNED WRNEOE GIREINE non nse nnn nnccnnncnenennnwneccnneesesee-sess 7 0 

ELLE ELLIE LEER 1 1 
Lapsations and subsequent annexations...............-..--------------------- 9 1 


1 “Considered by county committee’ means that a county committee considered the proposed change before it 
was made, although the actual accomplishment of the change may have been completed through some other pro- 
cedures than those provided in Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the Education Code. 
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TABLE 3 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, 1947-48 TO 1955-56 MADE UNDER LEGAL 
PROVISIONS FOR “OPTIONAL REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY ELECTORS” 


(Chapter 16, Division 2, Education Code, Sections 4871-4991) 


Number of recommended 
Number of reorganizations P 
. recommen- er cent 
Kind of change dations effected 
made Which were Which 
effected failed 
Changes made effective July 1, 1956: 
Formation of unified districta. ...............-..--------- 6 4 2 66.6 
Union elementary districts...........-.---------------- Xs 4 4 50.0 
Annexations to elementary districts... _.......-.-..----.----- 2 1 1 5 
I ns aber al dawaswnsdeaecaueonmiene 1 1 0 100.0 
ds casnawadessdcnavencapennudeaaneen 2 0 2 
Wi iniiinccnidedededsnanwinicenninmimeeaeosea 19 10 v 52.6 
Total changes made since July 1, 1947: 
pe ST OO EE ee 102 33 69 32.4 
Union elementary districts.............-.-.-.-.-..---... 38 20 18 52.6 
Union high school districts.............---------------- 3 3 0 100.0 
pT eee 3 1 2 33.3 
Annexations to unified districts............-....-.-------- . 4 4 0 100.0 
Annexations to elementary districts... ...........-...------- 7 | 4 3 57.1 
Annexations to junior college districts... ............-----.-- 2 2 0 100.0 
I 2 is nti enaddandehiiabnscorneieb diate 4 2 2 50.0 
Exclusions from high school districts...............--------- 1 1 0 100.0 
ID io ince bie ha eal aha ane ae 164 7 94 42.7 
| 
TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED AND IN OPERATION 
IN CALIFORNIA, 1936-37 TO 1956-57 


Pe Number Number 
Fiscal year established in operation 
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PROD DONA DOO- NNER ONNOM 
Py 
ae) 


* In order to permit formation of a county-wide high school district in Nevada County, the Nevada City Unified 
District was discontinued and became part of the larger high school district. The former San Lorenzo Unified District 
became part of a new, larger San Lorenzo Valley Unified District counted among the eight formed in 1952. 

** The former Hoopa Unified District became part of a new, larger Klamath-Trinity District. 
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TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF UNIFIED DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1956, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE FOR 1955-56 * 


alelelZlizifit 
gi/elei/elial/aie 
Sisisieisisce ° 
sisigiglelels|sis/slFlFis 
Counties =I 1818/13/88] 9/28] 9 Oe eae 2 
ele a 
Selelelelsis isle =/=|ele|z 
PIis=/RlizelslsSsielilei/siSiagisis = 
~ 1 2 3 1 7 
a os 2 a ee ey ee wea 1 
2 7 ie ee 5 Oe ee Dee ee ee ee 
‘ — A ee ee) FE Ee) ere ee l 
=e Ee 1 Bt ie oe me ee od 2 
ft el a 2 Sa 1 ne 3 
1 sf we a re 1 
me 1 1 rey ee i (eal (ee 3 
ee 1 1 me ia 2 
— t= = == aw 1 
1 2 me = > 3 
a 2 oe e 1 1 1 <a a“ 3 
1 ee wa ae 1 
jn e ae 1 a = 1 
‘ - Sa ad 2 4 6 5 1 tree. 
ae ee 1 ia 1 
a D Dien ie 1 
ne t= in 1 
é ans Se = 7 1 
pe 2 ‘ oa 2 
e 1 BS wa = _ 2 
7 eo 2 1 aa 3 
a Ps é ol 1 
= 1 wii 1 
i re SS Pe 1 3 Sa a ae 5 
ee ee eee oe fat ee 1 ii 2 
EEE EOE oh i Poe fae 8 sc 1 on 2 1 1 ie 4 
RE RE RESIS a, ONG! re ee tee ie 
| ee Sy Oe, A es Se, Pe Pic 1 
IGT aera nee a 1 1 a 
0 SS ee ee aa ie gens 
act a aidanciuiiginnsicue ween ewaiwied si 1 oa 1 
See = “< eS eee et. se 
TE od ccedckuncddacuonsantaeusena oS) Ge ee we * 1 1 ~e 2 
en ele cinueusead ‘ " oi we sia 1 
int divine winwekiuimawentbekisias 7 ie Be ae: Boas ne 1 
| ke ra ee = oe 3 1 S yy Pe a 1 
| aS Sa ae . Bie He 
nn 6 asin cmenintgipiaieuibaiaeeiial os me, Cae 1 1 i 1 jn aK 3 
Kh dmibindiaekavebesowowmednedae fia e oe . i 
an Ahi eue peda anuaannen’ 2 1 ‘ . oa 1 
ht Oe a Sere ei = = a 
| a ee - a % 
Ee MEE: eb ey ain . - oy) ee sn 
AR SE eS ee Sen aeeS = 1 = ais . ‘ aia 2 
| SERS AR ae eee S e oe. a s * ae Z ot a 
ND an cccaatgiacs toni auienuitamiaesea an) es a ee “a nis 1 
NSA ahia bigs acsisia biotico sapinreciniem aitaemnerinitee = i eg * <6 ‘on a 
A pecintntidbitencoschienekent sd Re a “ = ee, ee 
DT Udinvinicoiiiebatwsseinadmns oi Be Ba 8 | 21) 24) 9] 8] 10 0 4] .. | 95 


1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1955-56 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1956, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1955-56 * 


a> Qo 
Z/2\2\e 
SSS lslelg]5 
? egleleglel@eliai«eclia!izi* & 
Counties aa =!18/81S3/S)]e}se}e|2 Dae f B- 
fl2l2/2/2)/slisieis 313/88 g 3 
a|2|8 SISiFislifisisisisisa fie 
«cf SESE BPE PES FL 2 We tia te Pee 
Fan te a ee = may ees ee ee pea ee 1 
i hes 3]. i. 1 ae pe PO re ea! eeay fe * 
Sites ech cs RR es $1 i) Sth eee 
Calaveras - - - M | 0B a ? ee . ‘i ee ee en rs ee 
Colusa... -- “ i. 1 a pee ee ee ee oe a 
Contra Costa _- ss 7 ft aa 3 3 5 2 ew Te ko Nae 
Del Norte_--, aS Ba 1 1 an BE ax a ee ee 5 
MR lickin ccccuouanesacnagh a> Se Shae 5 a ee ee ee ey 
Fresno... -.- . Seana -- | 23}16} 9] 9/]12) 6 8 ie Daw Pew ies eee 
thc cunts a cendasanameunes co a Be we Pane De 2 een oe «ee 
MEE 3202 oud inowseeseeh ee al wa Roe @E Gt 63-3 3-3 Se ee ee ee 
Imperial... -.---- — awte. 4 1 3 1 OF OE iu 8 oe 0 er Roe Be Bee 24 
| ee 50 ee 1 3 oe ey PS ee 6 
Bs siemens wa ke 6 4 3 5 6 ot a > Ss oe ee 51 
tt iddacqdacmasewabiah nent a 3] 2] 4 1 2 1 Stats ja eect Se. ie Ee 
Lake. (daaunwaa Qual wie <a ae 1 1 |) eae ee © <— ee 8 
Lassen... --- casi cewlenconal ur ECan anne = 1 1 a Pe en eee 15 
Los Angeles - - RE ee re |---|] 2] 3] &] 3] 4] 6] 323) 13] 9) 3] --] -- ei. 
Madera... -- - souk oa: Te Se Or... so 1 1 se y 23 
Marin - ._- dase coal we f Oe Bt 2 1 4] 5] -- ere pe -- | 24 
SIN ss oxy ac me camank Cie oe ee ee ee) Pe ee oe oa me ae 
Mendocino. ni ubeicand aie 1] 11 3] 4] -- a Ps 3] - a res ae ee 
aah ee ae 3 i 4 4 1 1 een aa ee -- | 26 
=) 1 eee ee Bo ea oe ee -- | 15 
ee eh eo oo a ‘ 5 a 
2 | 16 1 6 1 3 2 2 1 Sis a Pe 
“ 9 2 1 1 1 1 a ee ee oa 1 <a ew oe eee 
1} 12 a se TP . ae Pee ee 
hontey owe 5 1 2 1 2 5 | 10 1 t sh wo bee bene 
Sar ancien 9 6 2 1 2 1 ee eee a ox Baw he 
, OS See =e ee REP ee ely Oe ee ae oh aa bun Dea hes fae bow fam Pes ee hae 
WS cow ssnevucasaswedenawasedl” Baten 20 Bib we S141 Sh. BB xs « Puc iPenae 
Sacramento. - . - sshisi'a ap einai teas aramieaial she 5} 5] 6] 2 1 5] 6] 3 Bb oc Bas bus Rove 
San Benito----- ioacueeais eae | a en 1 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
San Bernardino- - neidcsnacccocent MP IOE Gr Oo 40 61 €t Oe aes BE na Dae Bae oe 
San Diego-.-.--- a oecevch aw fae OE EE 3 Si 29-8 OA Shs. bes tac boo ae 
San Francisco - . - - ; canweil ee hae Baa Bae td Ge Dae Bee Pee hac £50 Beebe ae oa hae 
San Joaquin ----. a5 esaabupa 1/29;19] 3] 4 Ot 20 Biss haw bax toe Bee 
San Luis Obispo - ow Sen St 1 Vesece ie ee ee ee ee 
San Mateo------ ie 1 oe 2i~. Si 33 i) St, Se. SS eee 
Santa Barbara-- a) ie! eS 1 1 | 3] 2 Shag Eee ooh ao ae 
Santa Clara. --- pana ebda ms 713] 31 3] 3] 3] 9] & 3:3 co bce Bae ee eee 
Santa Cruz-__- piaeens ee it ® 6a 1 2 1 SE Ot oc! baw Lec Brae Pe ae ee 
Pai vn sks naccan wees af a ae ee ee Piwe 1 ED Bb icw Pice en Pies Pract cet 
| a cal <p ae, ea a OS ee eee ee es > bw Bea Pat ie 
Siskiyou - - -.- on 1 ae 3 3 1 2 | i . o a Dae" ease ae 
Becnaes — i. 4 ee te Pee ee ee ee 
Sonoma-.---- POLE Spe oteent OL gt 2 1 Gh Bt as Lie Pan Pee Pex eee 
See ao 1 et 6 St en 8| 2 OF we Se ee, ee 
Pt cchdiedudsecacaunensasgeecneun ns hie, S61 83-3 SS wa 0 ee pee ee Pee ee 
Tehama. --- <a teed Ba 22 Pixs 1 ee ee ee re a ee 
Trinity. ...- : ee Seo 1 = ee a oe oh ee Ea 
, =e on PET OL OT OL 61 BH Siw ta bao te be ee 
WOUMINE..- a scacocacncvecccassscsct ax PANE OE 2 20 2D ow beef oe bas: 8 ef aoe oe eee 
|, I ee er ee are aeizkie i. BE GE Libve Lice bo bow bane 
cunisacnts ewan kdduededeedecanet oe, KORE SE RE BE BE Bb Bb os bax Dee hen Pew bee ee 
/ i een Sore es ie OO en Eee TG Sb Bib on. bec Ee ak Pas Bee ee 
Pinas oc cckacosttasdeencues 11 |677 |173 |126 | 76 |104 {100 |164 | 43 | 25] 7] -. | .. | 1 11407 


1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1955-56 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 

2 Districts with no average daily attendance are those still in existence which either were suspended or for some 
other reason did not maintain a school during 1955-56. Attendanee of pupils residing in such districts is credited to 
the district of attendance. 
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TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1956, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR 1955-56 * 
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1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1955-56 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1956, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR 1955-56 * 


Counties 
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1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1955-56 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY AS OF JULY 1, 1956, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR 1955-56 * 
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1 Districts involved in organization changes during 1955-56 are classified in this table according to the average 
daily attendance of the districts after the changes took place. 

2 Districts with no average daily attendance are those still in existence which either were suspended or for some 
other reason did not maintain a school during 1955-56. Attendance of pupils residing in such districts is credited to 
the district of attendance. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Compensation and pay plan for teaching staff of special schools. The 
Director of Education, acting under the authority of Education Code 
Sections 9188, 20754, 20904, and 21604, added Subchapter 20 (Sections 
6700 through 6707) to Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California Adminis- 
trative Code, relating to compensation and pay plan for the teaching 
staff of special schools (effective December 15, 1956). 

Vacations for employees of special schools. The Director of Educa- 
tion, acting under the authority of Education Code Section 20251, 
added Article 2 (Sections 6725 through 6729) to Subchapter 20 of 
Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to 
vacations for employees of special schools (effective December 15, 
1956). 


EMERGENCY REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction, acting under the authority 
of Education Code Section 9593, amended Section 1453 of Title 5 of 
the California Administrative Code, relating to travel expense for 
county superintendents of schools and designated employees, by chang- 
ing subsections (c), (f), and paragraph (4) of subsection (g), and by 
adding subsection (1), and declared the amended regulation to be an 
emergency regulation, to read as follows (effective November 15, 
1956): 

(c) Established charges by common carriers or terminal stations for the handling 
or transportation of necessary personal or official baggage will be allowed. No 
other personal expenses shall be claimed. 

(f) Hotels. (1) Claims for hotel accommodations shall not exceed $6.50 per 
day except in cases of travel outside the State. 

(2) Receipts for lodging, European Plan, or board and lodging, American Plan, 
shall be furnished and shall show the dates for which the charge is made. Ameri- 
can Plan shall not exceed $12.00 per day. 

(g) Meals. 

(4) The maximum allowance for meals on trains is $7.00 per day, the amount 
expended to be at the will of the individual. Where separate meals are charged, a 
limit of $1.50 for breakfast, $2.25 for lunch, and $3.25 for dinner is fixed. 

(1) Incidental Traveling Expenses. A maximum allowance of $1.00 may be 
claimed, without itemization, for incidental traveling expenses during each twenty- 
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four hours or major fraction thereof, starting at the time of departure from and 
ending with return to headquarters. A major fraction of twenty-four hours is 
defined as twelve or more hours. 


Nore: The complete text of the sections of Title 5, California Administrative 
Code as added to or amended by action noted in the preceding paragraphs will 
appear as reprints from the California Administrative Register, and will be avail- 
able from the State Department of Education. 


DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
JAY DAVIS CONNER, Chief 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


The Audio-Visual Education Association of California will hold its 
annual conference in Bakersfield, January 31-February 2, 1957, in co- 
operation with the California School Supervisors Association (San Joa- 
quin Valley Section), California Elementary School Administrators 
Association (Central Section), School Library Association of California 
(Northern Section), and National Audio-Visual Association (Western 
Division). The conference will convene on the afternoon of the one- 
day meeting of teacher educators called by J. Burton Vasche, Chief, 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, for the discussion of 
problems pertinent to audio-visual education in accredited teacher edu- 
cation institutions in California. 

The theme of the conference, “Teamwork, Key to the Audio-Visual 
Program,” emphasizes understanding of the importance of contributions 
to be made by audio-visual materials, and ways and means of overcom- 
ing obstacles to their more profitable use. On Thursday and Friday 
problems and topics of interest to audio-visual directors, supervisors, 
and administrators will be emphasized. The Saturday meeting will in- 
clude presentations and demonstrations of interest to classroom teachers. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
RONALD W. COX, Assistant Division Chief, School Administration 


REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION CHANGED 


The reductions in fees for the approval of plans and supervision of 
construction of public school buildings, provided for by amendments 
to statutes relating to school construction enacted in 1955, are explained 
in detail in Circular No. 5, Schoolhouse Section, Division of Architec- 
ture. Copies of the circular are available upon request. 
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Effective October, 1956, only one set of prints of stamped drawings, 
one set of stamped specifications, and one copy of laboratory reports 
need be filed with the Division of Architecture, in lieu of the two sets 
of plans and specifications and the two copies of laboratory reports 
formerly required for approval of applications. 

Complete information regarding the fees and other requirements may 
be secured from the Division of Architecture, Department of Public 
Works, 1120 N Street, Sacramento 14, California. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Business Education in Action: Preparation Graduates Need for Their 
First Jobs in Business. Prepared by the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXV, No. 8, October, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 40. 

This publication contains a review and analysis of the studies that 
have been made by California public high schools and junior colleges 
to determine the success their graduates were having on their first jobs 
in business. Studies are included pertaining to entry jobs available in a 
community, the knowledge required to hold each type of job, and the 
personality traits employers desire in employees. The publication is 
concluded by recommendations regarding follow-up studies that high 
schools and junior colleges should make on a continuing basis. 

Copies are being distributed to county, city and district superintend- 
ents of schools, to principals of junior high schools, senior high schools 
and junior colleges and to selected education institutions and organiza- 
tions. Copies for use by directors of business and distributive education 
will be provided upon requests of superintendents of schools. 


ADDITIONS TO STATE LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
New Books 


The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the December, 1956, issue of 
California Schools. 

BUSINESS 


Business Training 


Fisher & Fisher, Intensive Clerical and Civil 
Service Training (1952)... seneeceneneeseseeenso--------90Uth-Western § .96 
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GERMAN 
Prices 
New Exchange 


Burkhard & Menze, Lernen Sie Deutsch! (1955) Holt 3.36 $3.28 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING 


AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Blueprint Reading 
Ihne, Machine Trades Blueprint Reading (1956)_._..Amer. Tech. 2.36 


Radio, Television, Radar and Electronics 


Oldfield, Radio-Television and Basic Electronics 
(1956 Sees Amer. Tech. 3.96 


Revisep Epitions 


The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the December, 1956, 
issue of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


BUSINESS 
Business Training 
Reigner, Essential Business Practice (1953)... Rowe § .55 
Typewriting 
Reigner, Office Practice for Typists (1954) Rowe 39 

ENGLISH 
Composition and Grammar 
Carlin & Christ, English on the Job (1955) Globe 2.11 $2.06 
Reading 
Gainsburg & Spector, Better Reading (1952) _._..........-Globe 2.05 2.00 

VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAIN!NG 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Automotive Mechanics 
Frazee, Landon & Venk, Automotive Series, Automotive 
Electrical Systems, second edition (1956) Amer. Tech. 5.00 


CREDENTIALS REGULATIONS CONFERENCES 


A series of conferences on credentials regulations will be held, com- 
mencing February 18, 1957. The dates and locations of the following 
meetings have been received. 


February 18, 1957... Room 166, California State Department of Education, 721 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 

February 20, 1957_.....Board Room, Administration Building, Oakland Unified 
School District, 1025 Second Avenue Oakland 

February 26, 1957... Riverside (place not designated) 

February 27, 1957__..._ Little Theater, Ventura Senior High School, 2155 East Main 
Street, Ventura 

March 1, 19, 1957_._..... Auditorium, County Schools Administration Building, 2314 


Mariposa Street, Fresno 
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RETIREMENT OF GEORGE C. MANN 


George C. Mann, Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education, retired 
from the State Department of Education on November 30, 1956. Dr. 
Mann’s retirement marks a 22 year period during which his vigorous 
leadership firmly established the concept of public school adult education 
in California. 

In 1912 Dr. Mann began his professional career as a teacher and high 
school principal in the Wilson Public Schools, Wilson, North Carolina, 
following his studies at the University of North Carolina, where he 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees. He was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Southern California in 
1937. In 1920 he became Chief of the Bureau of Vocational Institutes, 
University of Colorado; and in 1923 he became State Director of Voca- 
tional Education in Arizona. 

Dr. Mann came to California as the Director of Vocational and Adult 
Education in the Berkeley public schools in 1925. In 1934 he joined the 
State Department of Education as Chief of the Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education. In 1940 he served as Director of the Student 
Work Program under the National Youth Administration. During 
World War II he served as a Commander in the United States Navy. 

As a notably vigorous member of professional organizations in educa- 
tion, Dr. Mann has served as President of the Department of Adult 
Education, NEA; Executive Secretary of the California Council for 
Adult Education; and was instrumental in organizing the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Educators. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and the California Teachers Association. 

To his many colleagues and friends, Dr. Mann is known as the orig- 
inator of the Montecito Method of conducting workshops. Leadership 
training in these workshops provides vital experiences that remain 
memorable to those who participate in them. Observance of the Adult 
Education Centennial is a fitting tribute to George C. Mann, who is 
known affectionately to adult education leaders in California as “Mr. 
Adult Education.” 


EXAMINATION FOR CREDENTIALS TECHNICIAN 


The State Personnel Board has scheduled an examination for the posi- 
tion of Credentials Technician on February 16, 1957. There will be sev- 
eral openings in this class in the Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education, California State Department of Education, Sacramento. 

The present salary range is $458 to $556. Applications will be accepted 
by the California State Personnel Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento 14, until January 25, 1957. 


Interpretations of Law 


Applicable to Schools 


LAURENCE D. KEARNEY, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon. ] 


OPINIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA SUPREME COURT 


Tax Exemption of Nonprofit Schools 
Operated by a Religious Organization 


The court upheld the constitutionality of that portion of Section 214 
of the Revenue and Taxation Code which grants a tax exemption to 
property “used exclusively for school purposes of less than collegiate 
grade and owned and operated by religious, hospital or charitable funds, 
foundations or corporations” provided that the property is used for 
nonprofit purposes and owned by nonprofit organizations. Nonprofit 
schools owned by nonprofit organizations and operated for the benefit 
of the public come within the term “charitable” as that term is used in 
Section 1(c) of Article XIII of the California Constitution, which de- 


clares that “. . . the Legislature may exempt from taxation all or any 
portion of property used exclusively for . . . charitable purposes and 
owned by . . . corporations organized and operated for religious, hos- 


” 


pital or charitable purposes, not conducted for profit .. . 

The exemption was enacted to promote the general welfare through 
encouraging the education of the young and not to favor religion, since 
it is not limited to schools operated by religious groups. Any benefit 
received by religious denominations is merely incidental to the achieve- 
ment of a public purpose. The provision, thus, is not in violation of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. (Lundberg 
v. County of Alameda, 46 A.C. 648; petition for rehearing denied July 5, 
1956; petition for writ of certiorari now pending before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court.) 


Municipal Corporation May Not Regulate 
Construction of School Buildings 


A nonchartered city may not require a building contractor who has 
contracted with a school district for the building of a school to obtain a 
building permit from the city or to comply with the city’s building 
ordinance. 
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A municipal corporation’s building regulations are not applicable to 
the construction of a public school building by a school district in the 
municipality. The court stated that “The public schools of this state 
are a matter of state-wide, rather than local or municipal concern. .. . 
The beneficial ownership of property of the public schools is in the 
state. . . . School buildings and their construction are no more amen- 
able to regulation by a municipal corporation than structures which are 
built and maintained by the state generally for its use. 


“When it [the state] engages in such sovereign activities as the con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings, as differentiated from enacting 
laws for the conduct of the public at large, it is not subject to local 
regulations unless the Constitution says it is or the Legislature has con- 
sented to such regulation. Section 11 of Article XI of the State Constitu- 
tion should not be considered as conferring such powers on local gov- 
ernment agencies nor should the Government Code sections which 
confer on a city the power to regulate the construction of buildings 
within its limits (See Government Code Sections 38601, 38660) be so 
considered.” In other words, regulation of a state activity by a city is 
not possible, unless the Legislature or the Constitution has so provided. 


In addition, the state has completely occupied the field by general 
laws, and local building ordinances would conflict with them. The Edu- 
cation Code sets out a complete system for the construction of school 
buildings. Health and Safety Code provisions (Sections 19150, 19151, 
19120) relating to structural design aimed at procuring buildings less 
dangerous from the standpoint of earthquakes and requiring that build- 
ing permits be obtained from the proper city or county officers do not 
limit or modify the provisions of the Education Code (Sections 18001 
et seq.) which set forth a broad and comprehensive system for the 
construction of schools. Rules set forth in Sections 101 to 1206 of 
Title 21 of the California Administrative Code tend to indicate that 
school districts could follow a city’s building ordinances but are not 
required to do so. (Hall v. City of Taft, 47 A.C. 179.) 


OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Leaves of Absence With Pay on Religious Holidays 


The governing board of a school district may provide by rule for 
granting leaves of absence with pay on religious holidays to a certificated 
employee (Education Code Sections 13841, 13671) or noncertificated 
employee (Education Code Sections 14071, 14071.5) of a school district 
whose absence from his duties is for the purpose of observing a religious 
holiday of his faith. Such a rule must be on a nondiscriminatory basis 
as between religious faiths, and shall fix the amount of pay and con- 
ditions. 
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A rule providing for leave with pay for observance of a religious 
holiday would not violate Section 30 of Article IV of the California 
Constitution, prohibiting any grant in aid to any religious sect, church, 
creed, or sectarian purpose, nor Section 31 thereof, prohibiting a gift 
of public money. The fact that adherents of one religion would be the 
primary beneficiaries of such a rule, because school vacations are so 
arranged as to include the major religious holidays of other religions, 
does not change the principle involved. (AGO 56-56; 28 Ops. Cal. Atty. 
Gen. 118.) 


OPINIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA DISTRICT COURT OF APPEAL 


Physical Incapacity a Cause for 
Dismissal of a Probationary Teacher 


A probationary teacher in a district having an average daily attend- 
ance of 60,000 or more (now 85,000 or more) who is a victim of a 
disease known as “sarcoidosis” may be dismissed pursuant to Education 
Code Section 13583 for physical disability. Findings of a hearing officer, 
adopted by the local board of education, that a cause for dismissal exists 
and that the cause relates solely to the welfare of the district and the 
pupils thereof are supported by the evidence that the teacher’s life 
expectancy is definitely less than normal, that he has more likelihood 
of being disabled at intervals than the normal individual, and that a 
prolonged illness of a teacher would affect the welfare of both the 
pupils and the district. The circumstance that appellant’s condition may 
not have a present effect on the schools and pupils does not prevent the 
board from determining that his future condition may relate to and 
affect the district and its pupils. (Riggins v. Board of Education of the 
San Diego Unified School District, 144 A.C.A. 238.) 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at its regular quarterly meeting held at Chico State College, November 
8, 9, and 10, 1956. 


Approval of Appointments to Advisory Boards for State Colleges 


In accordance with Education Code Sections 20361-20368, the Board 
confirmed the following appointments by Director of Education Roy E. 
Simpson of members of the advisory boards for Fresno State College 
and Humboldt State College for the terms indicated. 


7 For term ending 
FrEsNo STATE COLLEGE September 30 


George J. Danielsen, 1968 High Street, vice 
Seymour Sterling (term expired). 2 Bobbins _. 1960 
Mrs. Seymour Mathiesen, 626 University Av enue, Fresno + e 1960 
Jess Rodman, Rodman Chev rolet Co., 1400 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno 1960 
HuMBo.pt STATE COLLEGE 


William E. Lawson, Vice President and General Manager, Simpson 
Redwood Co., Arcata, vice Harold O. Robertson, resigned 


Approval of Organizations for School District Memberships 


In accordance with Education Code Section 4861, the Board approved 
the following organizations for which memberships for schools may be 
paid from school district funds for the school years 1956-57, 1957-58, 
and 1958-59, subject, however, to the duty of such organizations to 
notify the Department of Education immediately whenever, during such 
period, there is a change in the constitution, bylaws, or purposes of the 
organization and subject further to withdraw al of approval by the State 
Board of Education at its discretion subsequent to such a change. 
American Association of School Administrators 

President: Paul J. Misner 


Executive Secretary: Finis E. Engleman 
Headquarters Address: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


California Association for Childhood Education 
President: Ellma M. Helder 
Secretary: Clarissa R. Bacon 
Headquarters Address: 2037 West 98th Street, Los Angeles 47, California 
(President) 


California Educational Research and Guidance Association 
President: Glenn W. Durflinger 
Secretary-Treasurer: Esther Grace Nolan 
Headquarters Address: Suite 404—808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12 
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California Elementary School Administrators Association 
President: Francis J. White 
Executive Secretary: Dan T. Dawson 
Headquarters Address: 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 


California School Employees Association 
President: Samuel W. Anthes, Jr. 
Secretary: Elma Sassone 
Headquarters Address: 215 Tenth Street, Antioch 


Central California Junior College Association 
President: William S. Houpt 
Secretary: Leonard Porterfield 
Headquarters Address: Allan Hancock College, Santa Maria, California 


National School Public Relations Association, a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association 
President: Robert E. McKay, Assistant Executive Secretary, California Teachers 
Association 
Executive Secretary: Roy K. Wilson, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 
Headquarters Address: 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Northern California Junior College Association 
President: Mrs. Toma K. Tyler, Modesto Junior College 
Secretary: Edgar Heffley, San Jose Junior College (until 12/1/56) 
Headquarters Address: Blake Spencer, Secretary, Oakland Junior College, 5714 
Grove Street, Oakland, California (after 12/1/56) 


Northern Section, California School Supervisors Association 
President: Ruth Overfield 
Secretary: Mrs. Ruth White 
Headquarters Address: Office, County Superintendent of Schools, Susanville 


Approval of Changes in School District Organization 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 16 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code (Sections 4871 to 4991) and the recommendation of 
the Division of Public School Administration, the Board approved the 
following proposals: 


Formation of a union elementary school district in El Dorado County— A pro- 
posal by the El] Dorado County Augmented Committee on School District Organi- 
zation that an election be held in the Garden Vailey, Georgetown Divide Union 
and Kelsey school districts to determine whether the voters wish to form a union 
elementary school district of these three existing districts. 


Formation of a union elementary school district in Nevada County—A proposal 
by the Nevada County Committee on School District Organization that an election 
be held in the Forest Springs, Wolf, Lime Kiln and Clear Creek school districts 
to determine whether the voters wish to form a union elementary school district 
of these four existing districts. 


Annexation of an elementary school district to a union elementary school district 
in Santa Clara County—A proposal by the Santa Clara County Committee on School 
District Organization, as augmented by the school trustees of the Adams and Gilroy 
districts, that an election be held to determine whether the voters in these districts 
wish the Adams district to be annexed to the Gilroy Union District. 


In consideration of the survey and recommendation by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction presented in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Chapter 13 of Division 2 of the Education Code (Sections 4231 
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and 4381, inclusive, and particularly Section 4234 thereof), the Board 
approved the following: 


A request for permission to hold an election to form a junior college district in 
Placer County—A proposal by the Placer County Committee on School District 
Organization, as augmented for the study of the proposed Sierra College District, 
to determine whether the area represented by the existing Placer Joint Union High 
School District, Roseville Joint Union High School District, Tahoe-Truckee Uni- 
fied School District and Lincoln Union High School District, shall become a new, 
separate junior college district. 

A request for permission to hold an election to form a junior college district in 
the Santa Clara County area—A proposal on the formation of a junior college dis- 
trict consisting of Palo Alto Unified School District, Mountain View Union High 
School District and the Fremont Union High School District, by the school boards 
of these districts. 

A request for permission to hold an election to form a junior college district in 
Siskiyou County—A proposal for the formation of a junior college district con- 
sisting of the Dunsmuir Joint Union High School District, Siskiyou Joint Union 
High School District, and the Tulelake Joint Union High School District, by the 
boards of these districts. 


Changes in Rules and Regulations 


Organization of secondary schools by grades. The Board amended 
Section 94 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code by changing 
subdivision (b) thereof to read as follows, effective December 15, 1956: 


(b) Junior high schools shall be organized to include grades seven and eight; 
grades seven, eight, and nine; or grades seven, eight, nine and 10. 


Pay plan for state college employees in off-campus centers. The 


Board amended Section 961 of Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code by relettering the present subsection (f) as subsection (g); and 
by adding a new subsection (f) to read as follows, effective November 
15, 1956, as emergency regulations: 

(f) Certify separately the academic year, the semesters, the academic pay periods, 
the number of academic workdays, and academic holidays for an off-campus center 
whenever they differ from those of the college: whenever the terms “academic 
year,” “semesters,” “academic pay period,” “academic day,” and “academic holiday” 
are hereinafter used in this article, they shall refer to the facts so separately cer- 


tified in any instance involving the pay plan of an academic year employee per- 
forming services in an off-campus center. 


Suspension of Credential for Public School Service 


Under authority of Education Code Section 12751, the Board ordered 
the suspension of the General Secondary Credential issued to Harold E. 
Waddle, effective for one year commencing November 8, 1956. 


Reinstatement of Credentials 


The Board reinstated all credentials, life diplomas, and other docu- 
ments issued to George Edward Darsey by rescinding the action taken 
by the Board with respect to such certification documents at its July 
12-13, 1956 meeting. 
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Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the life diplomas, credentials, and other docu- 
ments for public school service heretofore issued to the following per- 
sons, by authority of the Education Code Sections indicated, effective 


on the dates shown: 

By authority of 

Revocation Education Code 
Name effective Section 
Andrus, George Edwin___._________.._...November 8, 1956 12756 
Applebaugh, William King ._-_ August 21, 1956 12754 
Baxley, Warren William —__»_»»_>_»_> ....November 8, 1956 12756 
Blank, Richard Charles...» November 8, 1956 12756 
Canepa, Michael Joseph_____ a August 15, 1956 12754 
Clitheroe, Herbert Charles. : _.October 6, 1956 12754 
Giles, Leona Holmes. cee: August 20, 1956 12754 
Hampton, Thelma Elizabeth_..._»_»_»>>> October 12, 1956 12754 
Hansen, Hans Ray_ pees ..........-.- November 8, 1956 12756 
Hunt, Wilbur Addison ' September 21, 1956 12754 
King, Jr., Irwin George- ae _..September 20, 1956 12754 
McCullough, William Willard __.September 1, 1956 12754 
Washington, Mary Elizabeth _.._»_»>>SE .._.November 8, 1956 12755 


SCHEDULE OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
MEETINGS, 1957 


The following schedule of the regular meetings it will hold in 1957 
was adopted by the State Board of Education. 

Dates, 1957 Place of meeting 
January 2, 3, and 4__. asst tse sh ht cess 
Ee a 5 A as San Francisco 
OEE | Sees “ eeoaeaa Sacramento 
July 11, 12, and 13_ ia eaceianinat San Dimas 
September 12, 13, and 14. Arcata 
November 14, 15, and 16. Parcetnceetes _....San Diego 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS OFFERED BY CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 1957-58 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers this year allocated 
the largest amount in its history, $157,869.66, to assist young people 
with loans and scholarships. The following are offered: 


Student Loans—For the current school year, $123,750 has been allocated to assist 
students with loans of $300 a year. Loans may be used for any type of higher 
education, professional or vocational. No interest will be charged if repayment is 
made over a period equal in length to that for which the loan was granted. Any 
balance remaining at the end of that period shall carry a four per cent interest 
charge until the debt has been cleared. The Student Loan Committee meets bi- 
monthly throughout the year, beginning in July, and considers applications at each 
committee meeting. 

Elementary Teacher Education Scholarships—Twenty-seven awards of $400 each 
for upper division and graduate students training to teach in the public elementary 
schools of California. Available at the nine state colleges, the three major centers 
of the University of California, and at College of the Pacific, University of Red- 
lands, University of Southern California and Whittier College. Application should 
be made to the scholarship committee of the school of the student’s choice. 
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Secondary Teacher Education in Scholarships—Twenty-four awards of $400 each 
for fifth year students training to teach on a general secondary credential in the 
public secondary schools of California. Available at Chico, Fresno, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco and San Jose State Colleges, 
University of California, Berkeley, University of California, Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Stanford. Application should be made to the 
scholarship committee of the school of the student’s choice. 

Special Education Fellowships—Eight grants of $1,000 each for a full year’s 
graduate study in any field of training for teaching the handicapped child, the 
work to be taken at Los Angeles State College or San Francisco State College. 
Recipient agrees to teach for at least two years in the special field of training in 
the public schools of California in return for a fellowship. Applications must be 
filed by March 15, 1957. 

Special Education Loans—Ten summer loans of $100 each for advanced training 
in the field of teaching children who are deaf, and hard of hearing. Work may 
be taken at any accredited institution in the state offering such courses. Applica- 
tions must be filed by March 15, 1957. 

International Relations Fellowships—Two grants of $1,000 each for a year’s gradu- 
ate study in international relations in the United States. One award will be granted 
in northern and one in southern California. Grants carry a commitment to at least 
one year of public service. Candidates are nominated by the scholarship committee 
of each college and university in the state. Applications must be filed by March 1, 
1957. 

Counseling and Guidance Scholarships—Fourteen summer scholarships of $150 
each for advanced training for those already employed half-time or more in school 
counseling and guidance. Work may be taken at accredited colleges and universities 
in the state offering such courses in the summer of 1957. Awards carry a commit- 
ment to one year’s guidance work in California public schools. Applications must 
be filed by March 1, 1957. 

Children’s Librarian Fellowships-Two grants of $750 each offered through the 
University of California School of Librarianship at Berkeley, and the University 
of Southern California School of Library Science. Application should be made to 
the director of the library school. Open to graduate students planning to enter 
library work with children and youth in school library or public library systems. 


Nancy Pauline Turner Music Scholarship—One grant of $400 to be awarded to 
a woman student who is preparing for a general secondary credential, and a special 
secondary credential in vocal music. Application should be made to the Depart- 
ment of Music of one of the schools accredited to recommend for the special 
credential in vocal music. Recipients will be eligible to apply for a continuation 
of the scholarship, but not more than three students will be financed in any one 


year. 

Unless otherwise indicated in the preceding paragraphs, application 
forms should be addressed to the state Office of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Suite 300, 322 West 21st Street, Los An- 


geles 7, California. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORATORICAL CONTEST 

The National Americanism Commission of the American Legion has 
announced its twentieth annual National High School Oratorical Con- 
test. The subject to be used for the prepared oration must be on some 
phase of the Constitution of the United States, with emphasis on the 
duties and obligations of citizenship. The National Contests consist of 
twelve regional, four sectional, and the national finals, contestants hav- 
ing been selected from the winners of about 50 department contests. 
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Contestants must be bona fide students in secondary schools, and enrolled 
in classes at the academic curriculum level of grades 9, 10, 11, or 12 
in public high schools on January 1, 1957. Contest awards are: a $4000 
scholarship; a $2500 scholarship; a $1000 scholarship; and a $500 scholar- 
ship. Further information may be secured by addressing the National 
Americanism Commission, The American Legion, P. O. Box 1055, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


The steps involved in establishing and operating an educational tele- 
vision station are outlined in a new booklet published jointly by the 
Educational Television and Radio Center, the Joint Council on Edu- 
cational Television, and the National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters. Entitled Educational Television for Your Community, the 
booklet contains information on current programs, costs of establishing 
an educational station, and staff needs for educational television units. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


American History Bibliography. Albany, New York: Bureau of Secondary Cur- 
riculum Development, New York State Education Department, 1956. Pp. 112. 


Anperson, C. L. School Health Practice. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1956. Pp. 
560. $4.75. 


Better Utilization of College Teaching Resources: A Report by the Committee on 
Utilization of College Teaching Resources, October, 1956. New York: The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1956. Pp. 46. 


Budgeting for Textbooks: A Realistic Approach. New York 10: The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, 1956. Pp. 32. 


Byrp, Oxtver E. Family Life Sourcebook. Stanford, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. x + 372. $7.50. 


Cass, Ancetica. Adult Elementary Education: Teaching Methods and Practices, 
Administration Principles and Procedures. New York 3: Noble & Noble, 1956. 
Pp. xii + 276. $4.50. 


Fay, Leo C. Reading in the High School. What Research Says Series No. 11. 
Washington 6: Department of Classroom Teachers, American Educational Re- 
search Association of the National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W.), 1956. Pp. 34. $0.25.* 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Directory of Forestry 
Schools. Rome, Italy. (FAO Forestry and Forest Products Studies No. 10), 1953. 
Pp. vi + 300. 

Gtveck, SHELDON, and GLuecK, ELEANor. Physique and Delinquency. New York 
16: Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. xviii + 340. $6.00. 

Gorsnii, G.H. The Teaching of Geography. London: The Macmillan Co., Ltd., 
1956. Pp. xii + 316. $5.00. 


Gray, WituiaM §., and Rocers, Bernice. Maturity in Reading: Its Nature and 
Appraisal. Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 274. $5.00. 


Gruun, WituiAM T., and Doucrass, Hart R. The Modern Junior High School. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. viii + 422. $5.50. 


Guide to Post-Primary Courses, Examinations, and Scholarships, 1956: Handbook of 
Information for Teachers, Career Advisors, and School Counsellors. Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia. 1956. Pp. viii + 188. 


Herrick, Joun H. From School Program to School Plant: A Discussion of Prob- 
lems of Planning School Buildings. New York 17: Henry Holt & Co., 1956. 
Pp. xii + 482. $5.50. 


Jersip, Antoun T. When Teachers Face Themselves. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. Pp. x + 170. $3.25. 


Loewy, Herta. Training the Backward Child. New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. Pp. 166. $3.75. 


MacCrean, Matcotm §., and Lee, Epwin A. Change and Process in Education. 
New York 19: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. vi + 520. $5.50. 


McCorp, Wituiam, and McCorp, Joan. Psychopathy and Delinquency. New 
York 16: Grune and Stratton, 1956. Pp. x + 520. 


* Discount on orders in quantity. 
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McDaniet, Henry B. Guidance in the Modern School. New York 19: The 
Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. xvi + 526. $5.75. 


Meics, Cornevia. What Makes a College? A History of Bryn Mawr. New York 
11: The Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. viii + 278. $5.00. 


Moustakas, CrarK E. The Teacher and the Child: Personal Interaction in the 
Classroom. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv + 266: 
$4.50. 


RicHMonp, W. Kennetu. Socrates and the Western World: An Essay in the 
Philosophy of Education. New York: Citadel Press, 1955. Pp. 214. $2.50. 


The Role of Meaning in Teaching the Fundamental Processes, by Herbert H. 
Hannon and Pearl L. Ford. Bulletin, Faculty Contributions, Series Ill, No. I, 
June 1956. Kalamazoo, Michigan: School of Graduates Studies, Western Michigan 
College, 1956. Pp. 20. $0.25. 


Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
1955-56. National Education Association Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, 
October, 1956. Washington 6: Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1956. Pp. 110-164. 
$0.50. 


Sanps, Lester B. Audio-visual Procedures in Teaching. New York 10: The 
Ronald Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 670. $6.00. 


Scott, Franxuin D. The American Experience of Swedish Students; Retrospect 
and Aftermath. Minneapolis 14: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. 
xiv + 130. $3.00. 


Stewart, Ropert S., and Workman, Artuur D. Children and Other People: 
Achieving Maturity Through Learning. New York 19: The Dryden Press, 1956. 
Pp. xii + 276. $2.25. 


“Survey of Elementary School Library Practice.’ Research Bulletin No. 91. San 
Francisco 2: California Teachers Association (693 Sutter St.), April, 1956. Pp. 44 
(mimeographed). $0.75. 


The Teacher's Treasure Chest. Edited by Leo Deuel. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xxii + 372. $4.95. 


Uuicu, Rosert. Professional Education as a Humane Study. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. xii + 146. $2.50. 


Valen, Bonita H. The St. Louis Story: A Study of Desegregation. New York 
22: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 1956. Pp. 72. $0.35. 


Vocational and Technical Education. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 4, October, 1956. Washington 6: American Educational Research 
Association, 2 Department of the National Education Association of the United 
States, 1956. Pp. 345-411. $1.50. 


Wueat.ey, Georce M., and Hatiocx, Grace T. Health Observation of School 
Children. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956 (second edition). Pp. 
xx + 488. $6.50. 


Wuson, Cuartes H. A Teacher Is A Person. New York 17: Henry Holt & Co., 
1956. Pp. 286. $3.75. 


WricutstoneE, J. Wayne. Evaluation in Modern Education. New York 3: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1956. Pp. xii + 482. $5.00. 


* Discount on orders in quantity. 


DIRECTORY OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term Expires 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION lamer te 
William L. Blair, President, Pasadena pam 1960 
Wilber D. Simons, Vice President, Redding. ESE siiccianiiaeaaaanssiiarinaniercapicas : 1960 
Byron H. Atkinson, Los Angeles : tashiciniidol nimebacal sandinecuaiteli 1957 
William N. Bucknam, Ceres es SSE Ee 
Dr. Mabel E. Kinney, Los Angeles se” ; = 7” ; 1958 
Thomas J. Mellon, San Francisco. é at eee 1958 
James Mussati, San Francisco 4 ae , tends acuaited 1958 
Mrs. Eva C. Noland, Salinas : Pees Pee : Saclgeicessene 1960 
Max Osslo, San Diego ae PRGE FESS haere : 1957 
William G. Werner, Alameda pare ; 1959 


Roy E. ‘Simpson, Secretary and Executive Officer 


STAFF (Unless otherwise indicated, all staff members may be reached at the State 
Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
Dale P. Wren. Administrative Assistant 
Laurence D. Kearney, Administrative Adviser 
Donald W. Parks, Field Representative 
Mrs. Jane Hood, Assistant to the Superintendent, 807 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
George H. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Francis W. Doyle, Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services 
Jay Davis Conner, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Instruction 
J. Burton Vasche, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
Frank M. Wright, Associate Superintendent; Chief, Division of Public School Administration 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES. Bureou of. Marion B. Sloss, Chief 
ADULT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Stanley E. Sworder, Acting Chief 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Byron J. McMahon. Chief 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION. Bureau of, George Ormsby, Acting Chief 
BLIND, FIELD REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE, Bernece McCrary, Supervising Field Worker, 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
BUSINESS EDUCATION, Bureau of, R. C. Van Wagenen, Chief 
CHILD CARE CENTERS. John R. Weber, Supervisor 
CHILD WELFARE ATTENDANCE, E. R. Deering. Consultant 
CREDENTIALS. Herschel S. Morgan, Credentials Technician 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, Robert E. Browne, Consultant 
DEAF, EDUCATION OF THE, Charles W. Watson, Consultant 
EDUCATION RESEARCH. Bureau of, Henry W. Magnuson, Chief 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Bureau of. Helen Heffernan, Chief 
ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION. B. E. Claypool, Supervisor 
FIRE TRAINING, Thomas S. Ward, Special Supervisor 
GU'DANCE. Bureou of. Wm. H. McCrearv. Chief 
HARD OF HFARING. EDUCATION OF THE Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 
HEALTH EDUCATION. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. AND RECREATION, Bureau of, Carson Conrad, Chief 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION. Bureau of, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief 
INDIAN EDUCATION. E. R. Deering 
INDUSTRIA’ ARTS EDUCATION, Robert L. Woodward. Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 
LIBRARIES, Division of, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librarian, Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento 
MENTAL HYGIENE Eli M. Bower, Consultant 
MENTALLY RETARDED, EDUCATION OF THE, Eli M. Bower and Flora M. Daly, Consultants 
PEACE OFFICERS TRAINING, John P. Peper, Special Supervisor 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION _Genevie Dexter, Consultent 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. EDUCATION OF, Jane Stoddard, Consultant; Mrs. Beatrice Gore, 
Consultant, 809-E State Building, 217 W. First St., Los Angeles 12 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION. Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Public Schoo! Administration 
SCHOOL APPORTIONMENTS AND REPORTS, Bureau of, Ray H. Johnson, Chief 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief 
SCHOOL HEA! TH EDUCATION. Patricia Hill, Consultant 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor 
SCHOO! PLANNING, Bureau of, Paul L. Rivers, Chief 
SCHOOL RECREATION. Louis E. Means. Consultant 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Frank B. Lindsay, Chief 
SPECIAL EDUCATION Bureau of. Ernest P. Willenberg, Chief 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES, Division of, Samuel W. Patterson, Assistant Division Chief 
SPEECH CORRECTION. Mrs. Agnes M. Frye, Conrad Wedberg, Consultants 
SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION SERVICES. Donald E. Kitch. Chief 
SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, William Farrell, Chief Surplus Property Officer 
TEACHER EDUCATION. Carl A. Larson, Specialist 
TEACHER RECRUITMENT. Blair Hurd. Co-ordinator 
TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED. Education of the, Dorothy L. Misbach, Consultant 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Andrew Marrin, Chief 
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